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On the Pleafures of Connubial Love. 
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Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, 
So much delights me as thofe graceful aéts, 
Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 
Thro’ all her words and aétions, mix’d with love 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul. 
Par. Loft; viiis 596. 


Love is a term fometimes of very extenfive, fometimes 
of very limited fignification. I mean, by the words 
that attachment between the fexes which has the-whole 
perfon for its objeéts. This attachment is compound. 
ed of various emotions and defires. It includes aD- 
MIRATION of perfenal charms and accomplifhments; of 
mental talents and acquirements; ESTEEM of good dif 
pofitions of heart; DESIRE of poffeflion ; of promoting 
happinefs ; and of becoming the object of the fame 
emotions and defires in the party beloved. The de- 
fire of -poffeffion takes its rife from the fenfual appetite. 
Vor. If. 
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This appetite dves, by no means, conftitute Joye 
though the term has been fometimes limited to tha 
fignification; but it is an effential ingredient in the 
compofition of love. A kind of friendthip fuppofed 
to fubfift between man and woman, more tender than 
that between man and man, but entirely divefted of fen- 
fual appetite, is, I believe, what is diftinguifhed by the 
name of Platonic love. It is doubted, whether an at. 
tachment of this defcription exifts in nature. Friend. 
fhip between man and woman can differ from that 
which may take place between man and man, only in 
fo far as it is impregnated with fenfual paffion. That 
paffion may be mixed in fuch a fmall proportion as 
not to be perceived ; or if it be, it is not acknowledg. 
ed, but difguifed under the names of foft defire, tender 
affeGtion, and the like. But when the attachment 
grows to a certain height, the feveral ingredients of 
which it is compofed are more diftinétly perceived, 
and then the fenfual appetite manifeftly difcovers it. 
felf. 

As love prompts us flrongly to promote the happi- 
nefs of its obje&, we muft experience a high delight in 
the gratification of this defire. In the intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes, according as either party is confcious 
of a pleafurable fenfation, the other is conceived to be 
fimilarly affeéted ; and in proportion to the defire 
which each has to give pleafure to the other, each 
mutt feel a high enjoyment in the confcioufnefs of con- 
tributing to the pleafure of the other. This reflex 
feeling affords a much higher degree of enjoyment, 
than what refults immediately from the corporeal fen- 
fation : And as it is of a more generous kind, the re- 
fle&tion on it, after it is paft, yields a fatisfa&tion which 


never accompanies the reflection on enjoyments merely 
felfith. Where there is no difinterefted attachment be- 
tween the parties, this reflex feeling fubfifts only ina 
very low degree. This is one reafon of the little en- 
joyment that is found in the embraces of a harlot, one 
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for whom you have no affection, and whofe pleafure 
have no difinterefted defire to promote. 5 

Love covets a return of affection, and is ever dif- 
fatisfied without it. Hence the impatience of rivalfhip, 
and the high delight which attends the perfuafion of 
poflefling the whole undivided affeétion of a beloved 
object. Every circumftance in the behaviour of the 

ty beloved, which furnifhes a proof of fuch return 
of affection, ftrengthens this perfuafion, and heightens 
the pleafure it yields. Many of the ftrongeft proofs 
that can be given of a fincere preference, and ardent re- 
turn of affection, occur in the perfonal gratifications of 
connubial love ; and in this view they contribute greate 
ly to enhance the pleafure it affords. Hence appears 
mother caufe of the infipidity of the harlot’s mercenary 
embrace: You are fenfible that the gives you no pre- 
ference to another; for her favours are beftowed for 
hire, and are proftituted alike to all. 

The contemplation of perfonal charms has a power~ 
fal influence in ftrengthening the paflion for perfonal 
enjoyment, and heightening the pleafure of gratifica- 
tion. This is eafily accounted for from the fympathy 
between the hodily fenfes. When one fenfe is highly 
gratified, the others are the more difpofed to find their 
gratification in the fame object. Fruit that is fair to 
the eye, and fragrant to the {mell, is expected to be alfo 
{weet to the tafte. If the fenfes find that gratification 
which was expeéted, the enjoyment felt by each is 
greater than it would have been, had any of them been 
gratified fingly. The enamoured fwain conceives the 
obje& of his paffion to be fitted to gratify every exter- 
nal fenfe. Her fhape and complexion, the touch of her 
kin, the tafte of her lip, the perfume of her breath, 
and the found of her voice, charm the feveral fenfes to 
which they are refpetively addreffed. All thefe gra- 
tifications, whether real or imaginary, being combined, 
heighten the pleafure refulting from the gratification of 
connubial intercourfe. 

Q3 
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It is alfo true, that the contemplation of mentglen, 
dowments and agreeable difpofitions, which are the oh 
je&ts of admiration and efteem, contributes not a litt 
to increafe the pleafure of perfonal enjoyment. The 
fact is eafily afcertained. No man furely can find the 
fame pleafure in the embrace of an idiot or of a ten 
magant, as in that of a woman of fenfe and good nature, 
It 1s only clafling the moral fenfe along with the ex. 
ternal fenfes, in the account that has been juft given of 
the latter, and this phenomenon is accounted for alfo, 
Perfonal charms may be foupd in a harlot in perfeAion, 
She may poffefs alfo many mental accomplifhments ; 
But the enjoyment, which might be expected from 
thefe, is impaired in 2 very confiderable degree, by 
the confide:ation of their being proftituted and abule 
ed. 

Thefe obfervations apply, not equally indeed, but 
partly, to both fexes. In purfuing the analyfis of the 
feelings in queftion, we muft not overlook a painful 
fenfation, peculiar perhaps to the female, which may 
be fuppofed, at firft thought, to detraét from the plea. 
fures of connubial love, but will be found, on inquiry, 
to add to thofe pleafures confiderably. 

As the appetite for fex is the moft importunate in 
the human frame, and the moft apt to run into perni- 
cious excefles, the indulgence of it is guarded by the 
reftraints of chaftity and modefty. Thefe terms have 
been often confounded together, or, at leaft, have been 
underflood to imply each other. A few illuftrations 
will fuffice to difcriminate them. It is evidently the 
intention of nature, that, in the human race, as in ma 
ny other {pecies of animals, the fexes thould pair. For 
this end, there is implanted in the foul a moral princi- 
ple which prohibits the promifcuous indulgence of the 
fenfual appetite. This moral principle is CHASTITY. 
Mopesty, in a general fenfe, is that feeling which 
makes a perfon avoid public notice: In a more re 
ftricted fenfe, it is that feeling which makes a perfon 
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sles. | frink from the public indulgence of the fenfual appe™ 
e ob. tite, and from the acknowledgement of fenfual defire® 
litte 9 or thoughts. It leads its potfeffor to feek retirement 
The § in all acts of fenfual indulgence ; and to ftudy fecrecy 





sad concealment in every thing that refpects the carnal 

tite. Illicit amours are tranfgreflions of the laws 
of chaftity ; but if they are private, they are not vio~ 
lations of modefty. Married perfons are chatte, if they 

















en of I confine their defires of fenfual indulgence to the enjoy- 
alfo, | ment of each others perfon; bat they trefpafs againtt 
lion, | modefty, if they gratify thefe defires before others. 
nts; | An obfcene object, which excites irregular defires, does 
Tom || violence to chaftity: the fame objeét, feen without any 
by | fuch emotion, does not. An obicene object feen in 
buf. public, offends modefty ; not becaufe it excites fenfual 
ideas, but becaufe it difcovers to the fpectators that 

but | your thoughts are then employed about fuch ideas : the 
the | fame object, feen in private, cannot be faid, ftrialy 
ful | fpeaking, to hurt mode‘ly. In the earlieft ages of fo- 
nay | ciety, when the manners are moit fimple, mode/ly is lit- 
leas | tle known, but cha/lity is often ftriétly obferved. In 





thofe periods when refinement and luxury have made 
greater advances, the dictates of modefty are more ftu- 
dioufly attended to; thofe of chaitity, lefs. Whena 
total corruption of manners prevails, chaftity aud mo- 
defty both difappear. So much for the difcrimination 
and illuftration of thofe two guardians of female con- 
duct. 

Both chaftity and modefty may be ftrengthened or 
weakened, in one individual more than another, or in 
one ‘ex more than in another, by education and habit. 
In the female fex, where they are molt cherifhed, and 
their influence is combined, they gradually generate an 
abhorrence of every thing that tends toward fenfual in- 
dulgence, without any exception or limitation what- 
ever. The idea itfelf is confidered as impure: it is 
detefted as a corrupter of the heart; and is never ad- 
mitted into the thoughts but with relu@tance, nor har- 
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boured without felf-condemnation. Modefty takes the 
alarm at the flighteft perfonal freedoms ; and the whole 
male fex are debarred, even in idea, from thofe favours 
to which none has yet acquired a right. The princi. 
ple of chaftity may thus extend its reftriftions farther 
than nature warrants. Nature teaches that the promif. 
cuous indulgence of the fenfual appetite ought to be 
checked ; but rt that the appetite fhould be condemn. 
ed altogether as vile and immoral. Still, however, the 
reluétance to fuch indulgence, which has been long 
cherifhed in the female breaft, is not eafily laid afide, 
Virgin chaftity ftill recoils at deeds, to which it has 
been accuftomed to annex the ideas of groffnefs and tur- 
pitude: and virgin modefty fhrinks back from thofe 
freedoms with which it ufed to be fhocked. Though 
this reluctance is at laft overcome by the force of per. 
fonal attachment and appetite combined ; yet the feel- 
ings mutt be forely hurt in the firft rencounters, till 
repetition has removed the prejudices of education, and 
familiarity has rendered the participation of the belov- 
ed obje& not inconfiftent with that privacy which mo- 
defty requ! ires. 

This pain which attends the violence done to the 
feelings, fo far: from diminifhing the pleafures of con- 
aubral love, increafes them on both fides. On the wo- 
man’s fide, it is attended with a pleafing confcioufnefs 


of having preferved inviolate her modefty and her cha- ,ff, 


ftity; and the has the fatisfaftiun of now prefenting 
thefe moft grateful offerings to the man for whom 
alone fhe would have made fuch a facrifice. The man, 
perteiving this painful feeling, which thews itfelf in 

sme involuntary fhynefs and referve, receives it asa 
proof of purity of heart ; and as a teftimony of the ar- 
dour of that paffion, by which even long fettled habits 
of judging and of feeling are rapidly borne down. This 
‘ is a charm of which the harlot is totally deftitute. To 
chaftity fhe has no pretenfions; and if fhe venture to 
ailume the appearance of modetft referve, the groflnels 
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of the affelation, which cannot fail to be perfeétly ap- 
parent, only ferves to heighten difgutt. 
N. C. 













Man, as unconne&ted with Society, compared with other 
Animals. 






To the Editor of the Bee. 








Sir, 
We generally read with pleafure any thing written 









ofe ff by another which favours any of our own opinions. I 
gh felt fomething of this upon reading your eflay on peri- 
st. | odical performances, in which you fhew how much 
el. ff man is indebted to inftruction for his prefent fuperiori- 
ill ty to other animals. 

nd I differ from you only in this; inftead of thinking 
Ve that if an elephant, and the Jowe/# individual as to intel- 





lectual powers among the human fpecies, had been left 
entirely to themfelves as individuals, that the elephant 
would have been the wifeft. I am perfuaded that a man 
poiteffed of the moff extenfive intelleQual powers would 
not "have excelled the elephant, and in many cafes 
would have been in much worfe circumftances than 
, the elephant, and than many other of the brutes far 
inferior to him in fagacity, if left entirely to himfelf. 
The powers of the mind muft have fome obje& to 
a& upon as well as the fenfes of the body; and the 
mind of a man left entirely to himfelf, could be fur- 
nifhed with .objeéts only from things in nature which 
fell under his own obfervation, and of thefe he could 
judge only by the manner in which they affected his 
fenfes. But how contracted man’s knowledge arifing 
from this fource muft have been, appears from that of 
thofe who, befide poflefling great mental powers, en- 
joy the benefit of education. And who knows how 
very abfurd notions might have arifen from the fertile 
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imaginations of a Plato or an Ariftotle, had they been left 
entirely to themfelves. 

The extent of mental powers, poffeffed by the an. 
cient philofophers, it will be univerfally allowed, did 
not fecure to them the difcovery of truth. And from 
the great extent to which many of them pofleffed thefe, 
had they been left wholly to themfelves, (in which 
cafe, as is above faid, they could judge of nothing but 
by the manner in which it affeéted their outward fenfes, 
which certainly are the only channels in which in 
ftrnétion is conveyed to the mind) their minds would 
probably have been filled with ideas worfe than total 
ignorance. The human mind is framed to receive in. 
firuction ; but being, in its natural ftate, incapable of 
judging betwixt truth and error, it is fufceptible of ei- 
ther. 

Such confiderations as thefe, have frequently led me 
to think, that thofe nations which worfhip the fun and 
moon are, of all other idolaters, moft excufable, if 
I may fpeak fo. The fun’s appearance being fo glo. 
rious, and the happy influences of it, both in diffufing 
light, and producing vegetation, being fo fenfibly felt 
by them, no wonder that their minds refted, and con- 
tinue to reft there. It is obfervable, at fame time, 
that worbhipping thefe heavenly hodies, and the mane ' 
ner in which this is to be performed, does not arife 
from the effe&t which thefe bodies make upon their 
minds, but is as much a matter of inftru€tion among 
them, as the fciences are among us. 

Man’s knowledge being fo limited and corrupted, he 
could not be faid to be in reality w#/er than the ele- 
phant; for wrong opinions are certainly worfe than 
none. But further, he muft as an animal have been 
in much worfe circumftances than the elephant, and 
than many other, if not all the other animals. Being 
deflitute of thofe inftin&s which the brutes poffefs, he is 
incapable of knowing what is nfeful or hurtful to him, 
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fo much as to approach with indifference the moft hurt- 


fal objects. 
This indeed would, in fome meafure, be overcome 






e an. 

i, did J by experience; but againft this the brutes are fecur- 
from § ed by their inftin@s. An inftance of this, and of 
hefe, [| man’s ignorance, we have in the hiftory of the Polar 
hich J bear,as written by fome anonymous authors, and publifh- 









bur fF ed at Newcaftle laft year. ‘* The Kamrfchadales,” fay 
nfes, | they, “* acknowledge infinite obligations to gthe bears, 
in. § for all the little progrefs they have hitherto made, as 
ould ff well in the fciences as the polite arts. They confefs 
otal § themfelves indebted wholly to thofe animals for all 
ine J their knowledge in phyfic and furgerys that by ob- 
eof § ferving what herbs they have applied to the wounds 





they have received, end what methods they have pur- 
fued when they were languid and out of order, the 
have acquired a knowledge of moft of thofe fimples, 
which, they have now recourfe to, either as external or 
internal applications.” 







low An inflance of the fagacity of another animal, as 
ng ff given us by Vaillant in his account of his travels, 
elt which, though it is juft now publifhed in an abridge. 





ment of that. work, yet, as many of your readers may 








ey not fee it perhaps, I thall tranferibe it: “ An animal,” 
he fays he, ** which rendered me ftill more effential Zone 
fe vice than my cook, was a monkey, of that kind known 
ir ‘I at the Cape under the name of bawians-. I made him 
g my tafter. Whenever we found any fruits or roots, 

unknown to my Hottentots, we prefented them to 
e Kees ; if rejected by him, we concluded them noxious,” 





From this it appears, that they never found any thing 
hurtful which Kees accepted. 

This defeét of natural knowledge in man, is amply 
compenfated for by the communicative faculty, as you 
juflly obferve. Man poflefles powers which enable 
him to receive inftruction to a much greater extent 
than the moft fagacious brutes; but without inftruce 

Vou, I. R 
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tion, thefe would have been nearly, if not entirely 
loft. 

This obfervation is fapported by a.well known fad, 
viz. that the extent and progrefs of knowledge ina 
ftate, bear a proportion to the freedom of its govern. 
ment, and its intercourfe with other nations. Where 
a government prevents its fubjeCts from communicating 
their ideas to each other with freedom, and from com. 
municating with other countries in their ref{pedctive dif. 
coveries, & cir knowledge muft be limited, and its pros. 
grefs prevented. The fame may be faid of that nas 
tion, which, though not under fuch a government, yet 
excludes itfelf by prejudice from intercourfe with other 
nations. 

This leads to another reflection, which, though ob- 
vious, is too feldom thought of, viz. that the {uperi« 
ority of one country to another, is wholly owing to 
the advantages of fuperior means of initruétion, and 
the freedom of communication. We too often con- 
fider the unciviJized part of mankind as creatures of 
an inferior rank to us, as it is expreffed by a poet. 

-“* Thoughtlefs thefe, fcarce men accounted.” 

Theit minds, however, are certainly as capable of 
being improved as ours. They only want that which 
gives us the fuperiority, inftru€tion, and freedom of 
communication with other nations. Of this laft they 
are, 1 apprehend, deprived by their prejudices, not by 
their form of government. In their prefent ftate, how- 
ever, they are inftances of what we would have been, 
had we laboured under the fame difadvantages. 


Queries. Do the proprietors of flaves inftru@ them, 
er do they find it moft for their advantage to keep 
them in iguorance? If fo, Can any pra@tice be vindicated 
which tends to keep any of the human race in igno- 
rance, while we have an opportunity of inftructing 
them? And whether is the amafling wealth by the ig 
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gorance of our fellow creatures, moft worthy the en- 
lightened mind, or the fharing the profits of a lucrative 








132 










fad, bufinefs with them, and ftoring their minds with ufeful 
ma ff knowledge ¢ ? But to resurn. 

'eTRe J think you have given us a ftriking proof of the’ 
here equalicy of the powers of the human mind in every na- 
ting # tion, in the account" which you give of the Moors in 
om- ff Spain, which I with you to continue. 





When their princes a€ted as every governor ought, 
ruling for the good of their fubje&ts, and encouraging 
every thing which tended to promote this; and when 
they, under a fenfe of the benefits arifing from this, 
ferved their princes from love,—the moft effectual in- 
citement, then they attained a great degree of refines 





















»b- J ment: But now when their prince, inftead of ‘ bear- 
Tie § ing witnefs to the laws,” as Abi Abdallah Mahomed 
to ff did, rules by his own will; and when he, inftead of 
nd ff being “ the friend and benefaétor of his people,” and 
= fF of recommending himfelf to them by his virtue, lives 
of f licentioufly, and rules them with tyrranny and barba- 
rity, facrificing their interefts to gratify his own defires, 
they are reduced to a ftate of the greateft ignorance 
of ff and cruelty. 
h The mutual jealoufy which muft be the confequence 
sf ff ofthe people’s opprefiion, and of the prince’s uncertain- 
y ty as to his fafety, which will arife from a confciouf. 
y nefs of his own tyrranny, mutt tend greatly to confine. 





them to that ftate of ignorance. Being thus deprived: 
of the means of improvement, they are an evidence of 
the great obligations which we owe to freedom of ine 
ternal and foreign communication. 

In a confiftency with thefe my fentiments, I heartily 
with fuccefs to your laudible attempt to promote ufe- 
ful knowledge ; and if you think thele remarks may 









+ Lallude to giving them their liberty, and paying them wages, 
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have any tendency this way, though it can be but very 
little I acknowledge, they are at your fervioe. 

I would only add this refleétion: As man’s know, 
ledge of the things of this world would be fo very com 
tracted, if left wholly to himfelf, be certainly could 
never have conceived of fuch an infinite exertiva as 
creating Power, nor of a future ftate. For the know. 
ledge of both thefe truths, we are, I am perfuaded, 
wholly indebted to Divine Revelation. _ 

To acknowledge an incapacity to difcover thefe, ig 
not unworthy of the greateft philofopher, as it is only 
acknowledging his obligations for inftruCtion to the 
great Creator of thefe objects of his wonder and admie 
ration,—the heavens and the earth,—to that Being who 
hath raifed him fuperior to the reit of mankind, bya 
more enlarged degree of mental powers. I am, 

Sir, 
Edinburgh, February A READER. 
1791. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 

—_—_—__— , 
On the nature of the fubjiance called Shot Stars. 
A CORRESPONDENT of yours afks, What is the fab. 
ftance called /hot flars ? In anfwer to which, I acquaint 
him it has been till lately thought to be of a vegetable 
nature, and charaéterifed by Linuzus, Tremella nofloc 
plicata undulata, ‘remella mefenteriformis, in plicas 
muiltiplices intorta. 

I have often examined this gelatinous fubftance, but 
found no traces of vegetation. When diftilled, it yields 
volatile falt and impyreumatic oil, which fhews it is 
an animal production: I am confirmed in my opinion, 
from a note in the monthly review, for April 1789,. 


page 340; which I have tranfcribed for the ule'of yous 
numerous readers, 
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“ Tremella.—I have frequently obferved funguffes of 
this genus on old rails, and on the ground, to become a 
tranfparent jelly, after they have been frozen in autum~- 
pal mornings, which is a curious property, and diftin- 

ifhes them from other vegetable mucilage; for I 
have obferved, that the patte made by boiling wheat 
four in water, ceafes to be adhefive, after being frozen. 
I fufpeéted that the Tremella Noftoe or Star Jelly, had 
been thus produced ; but have fince been well informs 
ed, that the Tremella Noitoc is a mucilage voided by 
herons after they have eaten frogs: hence, it has the 
appearance of having been prefled through ahole; and 
limbs of frogs are faid fometimes to be found amongit 
it: It is always feen upon plains or by the fides of wa- 
ter, places which herons generally frequent.’ 









To the Editor of the Bee. 


> 


On the importance of the principle of Piety. 


Sir, ‘ 

I am well pleafed oh at you are not afhamed to 
fpeak of a {pirit of piety with becoming refpeét. - In 
your account of the Moors in Spain, though you feem 
in no degree prepoffeffed in favour of the particular 
tenets they adopted, you pay a due deference to the pi- 
ety fo confpicuous in thew iafcriptions. This is as it 
fhould be. I efteem you the more for it; and every 
fenfible perfon who reads your work, will do fo as well 
as mylelf. 

I have thought, however, that when in your firft 
number you fet about diftinguifing man from other a- 
nimals, you could not have fele&ed a circumftance that 
would have more effectually done this than the princi- 
ple of prety. Other animals are in fome degree capae 

le of inftruction, and evidently make a certain pro- 
grefs in their ideas, by reafoning from experience : But 
jaan alone is capable of flretching his ideas beyond this 
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fublunary world, and of experiencing in any degree ithe 
confolations of piety. He alone can form an idea of ay 
almighty benificent being, who delights in conferring 
happinefs onal! his creatures. It is man alone, who, 
in contemplating the divine perfections, feels it impof. 
fible to withhold that fpontaneous homage and grate. 
ful adoration which conftitutes the effence of true piety, 
From this fource he derives a confolation in all afflie. 
tions, and a folace in every diftrefs. When mankind 
through ignorance or error forfake or contemn him; 
When all before him is darkneis, and a gloomy fore. 
boding of future diftrefs imprefies his mind with a mes 
lancholy tending to defpair, he then flees to this Supreme 
Being tor relief. He pours forth his foul at the throne 
ot mercy, and if confcious of reétitude of mind, he ex~ 
ults in the internal perception, that though all created 
beings fhould unjuftly blame him, yet to the unerring 
judge of all the univerfe, to whofe all fecing eye the 
inmoft thoughts of his heart have been open at all 
times, their teftimony availeth nothing. His weak. 
nefles he feels ; the accidental deviations from purity 
which the frailties of mortality have induced, he fin- 
cerely deplores ; but while his intentions were upright, 
he cannot doubt of thefe lefler errors being torgiven. 
To man is thus opened up an unfailing fource of con- 
folation, of which no human power can deprive him. 
In the depth of the fevereft afiliftion, he can look up 
to his God and prote&or with comfort. From thé 
darknefs of the clofeft dungeon his voice will be heard; 
and while furrounded with every poflible diftrefs, he 
can look forward with tranquillity to that awful event 
which fhall put a final perigd to his earthly fufferings, 
and adminifter to him an entrance into the manfions of 
the bleft. 

, Surely it is humane in man to endeavour to cherith 
thefe ideas, fince they tend to give fuch an extenfive 
enlargement to the {pbere of human blifs. And I truft 
‘that you, Sir, who have ever exprefled a warm fatise 
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faétion in alleviating human mifery, will take a parti- 
cular pleafure in cherifhing a fpirit of piety ramong 
your readers. 

I am now, fir, a man advancing into the vale of years, 
Repeated calamities have in fome degree, enervated my 
mind ; and lofles of the deareft conneétions I ever had 
on earth, have weaned my foul, in fome meafure, from 
this tranfitory,fcene. My mind, however, from an ha- 
bitual fenfe of piety that I have cherifhed from my 
earlieft youth, enjoys a ftate of tranquillity, that has 
afforded to me more real confolation than all the riches 
of this univerfe could have beftowed. I look back 
with delight on that early period of life, when the 
heart, yet ignorant of guile, and a ftranger to the ways 
of the world, delighted to yield itfelf wholly up tothe 
pureft pleafures of a warm devotion. The recollection 
of that charming innocence of mind which then per- 
vaded all my frame, makes me ftill look upon young 
people, whofe minds are uncontaminated and pure, as 
the beft images of the divinity on earth. My heart 
feels warm, when I contemplate the pure ideas that 
ftrongly mark their native integrity. It is impoffible 
not to love them ; and | never can fufficiently admire 
that pathetic expreflion of our Saviour, “ Suffer little 
“ children to come unto me, for of fuch is the kingdom 
“ of heaven.” While furrounded by thefe little in- 
nocents, I fometimes feel a fatisfa@ion as if it were an 
anticipation of the joys of heaven. I ftudy their 
thoughts. I feem to renew my age, by the recollec- 
tion. of what is paft ; and 1 forget my calamities by par- 
ticipating in their blifs. 

Can you forgive the garrullity of an old n.an?> It is 
not long t! at I thall intrude myfelf upon you of your 
readers ; for foon {hall the place that now knoweth me 
remember me no more. I feel, however, that | am in- 
terefted in the fuccefs of your performance. I think I 
can perceive that you have a ferious cefire to de all the 
good you can, I hope your work will have an extenfive 
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circulation among the lefs learned, and the moft innocent 
part of the community; and for their fake I truft you will 
be attentive to admit nothing into it that can taint the 
morals, or corrupt the heart. In doing thts, you will 
do well ; but in trying to cherifh a {pirit of pure piety, 
you will ftill do better. It will add to the confolations 
of an old man, if before he drops into the grave, he 
ean cherifh this idea. 

Though I am now like a folitary tree ftripped of its 
branches ftanding in the midit of the defert, expofed to 
the buffetting of every blaft, I once was protected by 
another, whofe genial influence mitigated the fury of 
every ftorm ; and was furrounded with rifing plants that 
promifed to do more than fupply my place, when my 
own head thould be laid low in the duft. They are 
now in heaven. Among thefe was a daughter who 
poffefied every amiable quality that the fondeft withes 
of a parent could reach. She had a book, that her in- 
nocent mind, pure as the morning dew drop, ufed to 
dwell upon with the warmeft rapture. It now lies be. 
fore me. Whether it be that the conneéting ot this book 
with the idea of its owner, helps to make me think more 
of it than I otherwife fhould have done, I cannot fay; 
but I think there is a pathos and a beauty in many of 
the paffages that are very uncommon. It ds one of 
thofe little books that fome good fuul has compofed for 
the ufe of children. It confifts of hymns in profe. 
Some of your readers may have feen it; but to the 
greater part of them it will‘be new. I think many of 
them will be pleafed with the beauty of the compofi- 
tion. I here tranfcribe fome paflages from it as a fpe- 
cimen. 


A Hymy. 


** Come, let us go forth into the fields, let us fee 
how the flowers f{pring, let us liften to the warbling of 
the birds, and fport ourfelves upon the new grafs. 
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»# ‘The winter is over and gone, the’ teullpamne out 
upon the trees, the crimfon bloffoms of the»peach and 
the neGtarine are feen, and the green leaves {prout. ° | 

“ The hedges are bordered with tufts of primrofes; 
and yellow cowflips that hang: down theif heads ; and 
the blue violet lies hid in the éhade. 
/“ The young gozlings are running upon the green, 
they are juft hatched, their bodies are covered with yel~ 
low down; the old ones hifs with anger, if any one 
comes near. 


“ The hen fits upon her neft of ftraw, the watohes 





























of | patiently the full time, then fhe carefully breaks the, 
hat | thell, and the young chickens come out. 
my »“ The lambs juft dropt are in the field, they totter 
are | by the fide of their dams, their young limbs caa hardly 
rho | fapport their weight. 

hes * If you fall, little lambs, you will not be hurt ; 
ins | there is {pread under you a carpet of foft grafs, it ds 
to | {pread on purpofe to receive you. 

ie “ The butterflies flutter from buth to buh, and open 
ok their wings to the warm fun. 

re “ The young animals of every kind are {porting 
rs about ; they feel themfelves happy, they are glad to be 
of alive ; they thank him that has made them alive. 

of “* They may thank him in their hearts, but we cam 
Ir thank him with our tongues; we are better than they, 
Be and can praife him better. 

e * The birds can warble, and he young lambs can 
f bleat ; but we can open our lips in his praife, we cau 





{peak of all his goodnefs. 

“ Therefore we will thank him for ourfelves, and 
we will thank him for thofe that cannot {peak 

“ Trees that bloflom; and little lambs that kip 
about, if you could, you would fay how good he is ; 
but you are dumb, and we will fay it for you. 

** We will not offer you in facrifice, but we will of- 
fer facrifice for ' you on every hill, and in every green 
Vou. I. s) 
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field ; we will offer the facrifice of thank{giving, and the 
incenfe of prajfe.” 2 iE 

If this extra& be not already too long, I hall beg 
your indulgence for the following ' 

Hyrmy. I. a 

“* Behold the fhepherd of the flock ; he taketh care of 
his fheep, he leadeth them among clear brooks, he guid. 
eth them to freth pafture ; if the young lambs are wea. 
ry, he carrieth them in his arms; if they wander, he 
bringeth them back. 

** But who is the thepherd’s thepherd ? Who taketh 
care of him? Who guideth him in the path he thould 
go? And if he wander, who fhall bring him:back? 

** Gop is the fhepherd’s thepherd : He is the thepherd 
over all; he taketh care for all; the whole earth is 
his fold: We are all his flock, and every herb and eve. 
ry green field is the pafture which he hath prepared 
for us.” 


Il. 
“ The mother loveth her little child; fhe bringeth it 


upon her knees ; fhe nourifheth its body with food; 
the feedeth its mind with knowledge: If.it is fick, the 
nourifheth it with tender love; the watcheth over it 
when afleep ; the forgetteth it not fora moment ; ° the 
teacheth it how to be good ; the rejoiceth daily in its 
growth. 

*¢ But who is the parent of themother? who nourith- 
eth her with good things, and watcheth over her with 
tender love, and remembereth her every moment? 
whofe arms are about her to guard her from harm? 
and if the is fick, who hall heal her? 

“ Gop is the parent of the mother; he is the pa- 
rent of all; for he created all. All the men, and all 
the women who are alive in the wide world, are his 
children ; he loveth all, he is good to all. 

III. 


“« The king governeth his people; he hath a gol- 
den crown upon his head, and the royal fceptre is in 
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hig hands; ‘he fitteth upon a throne, and fendeth forth 
his commands ; his fubjects fear him ; if they do well, 
he protecteth them from danger ; and if they do.evil, 


he punilheth them. 
* But who is the fovereign. of the king? who com- 








treof | mandeth him what he muft do? whofe hand is ftretch- 
guid. § ed out to protect him from danger? and if he doeth 
wea. | evil, who fhall punith him ? 

r, he “ Gop is the fovereign of the king: His crownis 






of rays of light, and his throne is amongft the ftars, 
He is king of kings, and Lord of lords: if he biddeth 
us live, we live; if he biddeth us die, we die; his do- 
minion is over all worlds, and the light of his counte- 
nance is upon all his works,” 

* Gop is our thepherd, therefore we will follow 
him: Gop is our father, therefore we will love him: 
Gop is our king, therefore we will obey him.” 

If thefe. pieces meet with your approbation, I shall 
occalionally fend you fome others of a fimilar kind 
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A wortny gentleman, of an honourable family, in this 
part of Scotland, who is fettled in the ftate of New Jer- 
fey in America, has, laft year, fully experienced the great 
beuefit of the ufe of Gypfum or plaifter ftone, as an 
improver of grafs land, informing his correfpondents in 
Scotland, that upon one and three fourths of an acre of 
adry lawn, where he formerly fcarce cut two loads of 
half a ton, he cut, lait year, fix loads of the firft crop; 
and when his letter was difpatched, he had good reafon 
to expeét four loads more for the fecond crop, making 
in all five tons and one half; a wonderin] melioration, 
indeed, and weil worth verifying in this country. 

S 2 
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Phe'quantity fown'on the acre, by this’ gentlemay 
was at the rate of fix buthels of 32 quires roe oe of 
166 perches. - qa 

We have good ftucco in this part-‘of Seotlandy and 
particulary at a place called the Chalk-Heugh at Kelfo, 
from whence, by the favour of his Grace the Duke wt 
Roxburgh, I procured: about a ton of it, which I canfed 
to be reduced to powder in the‘ bark-mill at Kelfo, and 
am now about to fow it on fome of my ‘bate and d 
up-land pafture, which is in a very poor ftate, and hag 
not been limed. I fhall fow-fix bufhels on:6ne acre, fe- 
ven on another, and eight on the third, to put the ef. 
fe& of this manure fully to the teft, and thal! carefully 
and fully narrate every circeumftance attending this 
experiment, and tranfmit’the refult to ‘your afeful pa. 


Several of the farmers in this country ate about, this 
year, to make the trial of ftucco on their paftures; and, 
_if the prattice is attended with fuccefs equal to that in 
America, it cannot fail of proving a noble introduction 
into Britain, particularly in thofe pafture countries 
that are at a diftance from lime and the manure of 
cities. 

A ton of ftucco brought to Leith, or other port in 
Scotland, after it is reduced to powder, may ftand a- 
bout two guineas: but we have abundance of ftucco in 
feveral parts of Scotland ; and it may be raifed, I fhould 
fuppofe, for about feven fhillings per ton at a medium, 
I thall rejoice, if my zeal to promote the determination 
of this experiment, thall terminate in increafing the fer- 
tility of our paftures, and confequently, of conferring 
a lafting Lenefit on poflerity. Iam, Sir, your conftant 
geader and well.wither, 


ALBANICUs, 


Banks of Tweed, 
Feb. 1ft, 1791. 






































ON AGRICULTURE.” 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, , , 

Ix. my laft I endeayoured ta turn the. public attentiO? 
towards Dr. Coventry’s lectures upom.agriculture, by 
pointing out the probable advantages which may be 
detived from that excellent-inititution, as alfo the molt 
likely means of rendering its influence as extenfive as 
beneficial. I am forey to inform you, that it is not 
attended fo well as.it ought. to be, or, as I had every 
reafon to expect, I thall howeyer, proceed to point out, 
ia as few words as I can, the many and great advan- 
tages that muft arife, not only to the country at large, 
but to private families, and even to individuals, from 
agriculture well conduéted, generally extended, and 
properly fupported. . 

If health, vigour, activity of body, and ftrength of 
mind, are of any value, where are they to be found in 
fuch. perfection as améng men engaged ip the various 
branches of agriculture? Where. are we to look for 
fiuplicity of manners, decency of demeanour, fobriety, 
and I had almoit faid honeity,, and all, thole qualities 
which are faid to conftitute the yirtue of a ftate? Tn 
great. towns, in large manufactories, in a corrupted 
and promifcuous fociety, or the folitudes of rural retire- 
ment? In the fequeftered thades of the country, the 
farmer, from his Teancon: and. the nature of his em- 
ployment, is more difpofed to turn his attention to’ the 
deity than any other member of the community; He 
feems more immediately to communicate with God, 
and to receive, as it were, all his bleffings dire&ly 
from the hand of his creator. This reflection muft in- 
{pire him with reverence and gratitude; and as real 
goodnels is ever more promoted in the heart than ia 
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the head, many are the advantages of the hufbandma 
over the manufaurer. oly 
It is in the country only, where a race of healthy 
children are to be expefted. Jt is there we mutt feck 
for the unimpaired ftrength of youth, and the vigour 
of manbood. Thele only can contend’ with the vigour 
of climate, and the hardfhips of war. Thefe and thefe 
only will ftand ‘a wall of fire, as Burns fays, around 
our well loved Ifle. Much is faid of the introdution 
of manufaétures. ; My 
They may indeed produce a temporary good, by 
furnifhing labour to the children and daughters of the 
poor, and raifing a few infignificant individuals to 
wealth, and that attention confequent upon it; but they 
at the fame time lay a certain foundation for future 
mifery and wretchednefs, by the introduction of vice 
under every form, profligacy, drunkennefs, debility, 
and difeafe. ‘To thofe who have been much in the ha. 
bit of vifiting cotton mills, where many hundreds of 
oung women and children are employed, what | 
have faid will be more than fufficient; anf others may 
reft affured that nothing is advanced which is not true, 
Every employment that has from its very nature a 
direé&t tendency to meliorate the heart, fecures health, 
and improves the moral character, is ‘not only advan- 
tageous to the ftate, but will moft effeéually promote 
and fecure the profperity and peace of families, and 
thus contribute to the comfort of each individual. The 
avernment of a farm-houfe is patriarchal. But I 
fal ‘not take up more of your paper than is ufually 
allotted toeach correfpondent’; and in my next endea- 
vour to fhew, how country gentlemen may, by a trifs 
ling facrifice of their time, and at a very {mall expence, 
excite a fpirit of emulation and improvement amongtt 
their tenants)and dependents. Yours, &c. 
JAQues, 





The Editor is much obliged to the unknown correfpondent who has 
taken the trouble to felect this valuable extraét, ‘To communications 
‘that may occur, in the courfe of reading, to any gentleman of know~- 
Jedge and tafte, he will always beftow particular attention. Where it 
will be too much trouble to tranfcribe the extraét, a fimple reference 
to the book, when it can be eafily procured, will be enough; but 


where the books are rare, fo as not to come within his power, he will 
be glad to wp arsas to pay for the tranfcribing. Extracts 

rare books, the matter is good, he will always efteem a very 
particular favour. Whatever tends to develope the human character, 
to trace the progrels of fociety, to mark the ftate of mankind at any 
particular period, or to dicriminate the fpirit of the times, will be 
deemed particularly valuable. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


On Example. 
SIR, 
THE moft effe&tual method by which-we can pro- 
mote virtue and religion in others, is by being virtu- 
ous and religious ourfelves. The degree in which the 
vicious man contributes to the general depravity, is 
not to be eftimated merely by his aétual vices ; nor is 
he who is virtuous to be confidered as adding his own 
virtue only to the public ftock. In either cafe, it is 
fearce to be conceived previoufly, how far alittle even 
will extend. The imitative nature of man, indeed, 
and the confequent influence of example, are fo gene- 
rally-acknowledged, that they need not now be proved; 
but they do not feem enough confidered, even by thofe 
whofe conduét.in moft refpects is truly virtuous. Vir- 
tue, to have its full effe&t, muft not only ex, but be 
rendered vifhle, Yet many perions, anxious to avoid 
the imputation of bypocrify, take pains to appear worfe 
than they are. They treat fome things, of which they 
have in their hearts a juft efteem and reverence, with 
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ftudied contempt and levity, and lightly cenfure others 
of which-they have in reality a great and deferved-ab. 
horrence. This conduct, though proceeding from 
ble motive, is blameable~for its ill effeéts. “Alp 
oftentatious difplay of good qualities is not, it muft be 
owned, the mark of an amiable character, and is fearce 
perhaps confiitent with a very confiderable portion of 
them ; but it is certainly lefs pernicious to fociety, thin 
the oppofite extreme. . There ate occafions on which it 
is our indifpenfable duty to make our light fine be. 
fore men, It fhould be confidered, that many who 
may be influenced by our fentiments, have no. other 
way of difcovering them than by our outward deport. 
ment. If they are mifled by this, let us take care that 
it be more from their want of difeernment, than from 
any juft occafion which we may afford them, and let 
us ever beware of the guilt which he incurs who will- 
fully or negligently caufeth his brother to offend. 


Pearfon’s Sermon on the King’s Proclamation. 


"A genuine Anecdote of Sir Robert Walpole, 


Is it that a confcioufnefs of power begets magnanimity, 
or from what other caufe does it proceed, that we meet 
with fo many inftances of that virtué among minifters 
-who have been firmly feated in office, and fo few in- 
ftances of the fame kind among thofe who oppofle 
then? What follows is a ftriking confirmation’of this 
fat. 

Tt is well known that Sir Robert Walpole, like 
every other minifter who enjoys for a long time the 
favour of his prince, had many enemies. In that num- 
ber the celebrated William Shippen, well known in the 
annals of that period, was among the moft confpicuous. 
Shippen, who fecretly favoured the caufe of the abdi- 
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ated family, carried on a private treafonable corre~ 






1 ab. nce with fome of the favourers of: that caufe- 
om a le, who was not ignorant of this circumftance; 

‘A §f contrived matters fo as to get into his hand a whole 
ft be ff bundle of Shippen’s treafonable letters. When he had 
cance ff obtained them, he fent for Mr. Shippen one morning 
nof | tofpeak with him about fome particular bufinefs. The 






thin | patriot, fomewhat furprized, but not in the leaft fuf- 
ch it | petting the true caufe of the-mefflage, obeyed the fum- 
be. J mons. He was politely received by the minifter, who, 
who f after the ufual compliments, put the letters in his 
ther | bands, afking at the fame time, if he knew that hand 






writing ? Poor Shippen, as foon as he caft his eyes up- 
on them, was confounded and abafhed. He withed to 
make fome kind of apology, but could only ftammer 
out fome incoherent words. Sir Robert then fmiling, 
took him by the hand: “ Be not afraid, faid he, Mr. 
Shippen; I fee well enough how matters ftand. I only 
wanted to convince you that I am not the very wicked 
creature you wilhed to perfuade the world | am. Set 
your mind at eafe. Thefe papers I obtained merely 
for my own private information. I am fatisfied ; and 
be aflured that no one elfe thall ever be the wifer for 
them.” So faying, he took them from the trembling 
culprit, and threw them into the fire, where they were 
quickly reduced to afhes, ‘‘ It is my duty, faid he, 
to ferve my mafter with fidelity, and to protect him 
from all dangers that may chance to threaten him. But 
it is neither my inclination nor my duty, to punith with 
undue feverity, thofe who, through miftaken principles, 
may have been led into error. I thould even doubt 
how far I aéted with ftri& impartiality, were I to de» 
liver up to punifhment the man who perfonally oppofed 
me as you have done ; and the world would have ftul 
more reafon to doubt of it than myfelf. Go home in 
perfeé&t fecurity, and be affured that on all proper oc- 
cafions I will promote your intereft juft as much as if 
no fuch thing had happened. 
Vou. H. 
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The patriot returned with fentiments very different 































afterwards, Shippen obtained a lucrative office, which 
he could not exercife without taking the oaths of alle. 
giance. Sir Robert, who knew of this, took care tobe 
prefent when the oath was adminiftered ; and placi 
himfelf juft oppofite, ftared Shippen full in the face, and 
burft into a fit of laughter, when the patriot abjured 
the family of the pretender. No oue prefeat under 
ftood the full meaning of this but themfelves. When 
. all was over, Shippen came up to him, “ By G—4, 
faid he, Sir Robert, this is too much ; you had almof 
made thefe curfed oaths ftick in my throat, and choak 
me. This was indeed too much. 
Unhappy is the ftate of a patriot when he_ becomes 
a penfioner ! He is ever meeting fuch rubs as this. 


rn 





y Anecdote. 


A provoft of St. Andrews, who kept the public houfe 
where the prefbytery dined, both before and after the 
Revolution, being afked what was the difference be- 
tween the one and the other, anfwered, there was not 
much. In the time of epifcopacy, the dean ufed to call 
boldly for a bottle of wine. ,Afterwards, the moder’- 
tor whi/pered the maid to fetch a magnum bonum. 


————————— TT 


On Friendfbip. 
To lofe the ftiendfhip and the efteem we had for any 
one, is, to a feeling heart, the moft unpleafing occur- 
ence in life. The ideas that crowd into the mind, on 
fuch an occafion are innumerable, and not one of them 
is of the agreeable fort. - 
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from thofe he entertained when he came. Sometime | »=-— 
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THE LLAMY. 







The Lammy, a favourite new fong juft publifbed. 


Waar hae ye been a’ day my boy Tammy? 

Whar hae ye been a’ day my boy Tammy ? 

I've been by burn and flow’ry brae, 

Meadow green, and mountain grey, 

Courting o’ this young thing, juft come frae her mammy. 







And whar gat ye that young thing, my boy Tammy ? 
J gat her down in yonder how, 

Smiling on a broomy know, 

Herding ae wee lamb and ewe, 

For her poor mammy. 


What faid ye to the bonny bairn, my boy Tammy ? 

I prais’d her een, fo lovely blue, 

Her dimpl’d cheek, and cherry mow,— 

I pree’d it oft as yemay true ; 

« ‘She faid fhe’d tell her mammy.” S€éE VAC on fagr 


The fmile gade aff her bonny face, Ree orntthes 
“ J manna leave my mammy 

“ She’s ge’en me meat, thes ge’en me claife ; 

“ She’s been my comfort a’ my days; 

“ My father’s death brought many wacs; 

“ I canna leave my mammy.” 














ufe 






Weel tak her hame, and mak her fain, 
My ain kind hearted lammy ; 

Weel gee her meat, we'dljgee her claife, 
Weel be her comfort a her days.” 

The wee thing ge’es her hand and fays, 
There ! gang and afk my mammy. 


Has fhe been to the kirk wi’ thee, my boy Tammy ? 

She has been to the kirk wi’ me, 

And the tcar was in her ee,— 

But O the’s but a young thing, juft come frac her Mammy. 








OW HORACE. 


Horace, hb. 1. Ode 5. imitated. 


Az! tell me, dear Pyrrha, what beantiful boy, 
This evening fhall riffe thefe charms ; 

Some jeflamine arbour the fcene of your joy, 
And Paradife all in your arms! 


For whom are you combing your jetty hair, 

So gracefully artlefs on eed 

So tender 2 look ! fo bewitching an air ! 
Admiration {wells into di 


Your fimple young fav'rite will fondly fuppofe, 
That he is the Lord of your heart ; ’ 

But, when the feas frown, and the hurricane blows, 
With how much amaze fhall he ftart. 


How happy the lovers who calmly defy 
The fair one they cannot. efteem ; 

But yet in the midft of your feorn let me die, 
E’er I live to be frigid like them, 


WY. Cohan Fr 


—_—- 
= 


Nothing new. 


Unuappy is the bard who fighs 
For folid friendthip with the great, 
Since every effort which he tries 
Will prove his plan a bitter @Meat. 


By a long furfeit of faccefs, 
__ "The heart grows hard, the head grows light, 
And all approaches of diftrefs, 
Derange the vifion of delight. 
In vain your elequence would plead, 
No words the fordid foul can alter ; 


’Tis better far to beg your bread, 
Or make your exit in a halter. 


Mifcellanics ore and verfe, a fmall but elegant coll 
A. — seme South Bridge, Edinburgh ; with a copy of wal 
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REVIEW. 


Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring; an Indian Drama, by 
Callidas. Continued from page 120. 


The diftrefs of Duthmanta on recolleCting the cruelty of 
his conduét to the queen, is painted with great truth and 
beauty ; but our fcanty limits forbid us from inferting 
itentire. For the following paflages, we hope, no apology 
will be neceflary. 


“ Dufp. When I refie&t on your freind Sacontala, who mutt now be 
greatly affected by my defertion of her, | am without comfort. She made 
an attempt to follow the Brachmens and the matron : Stay, “faid the 
fage’s pupil, who was revered as the fage himfetf, ftay, faid he, witha 
loud voice. Then once more, the fixed on me who had betrayed her, 
that celeftial face, then bedewed with gubhing tears; the bare idea of 
her pain, burns me like an envenomed javelin. 

Again. - - - - - - - - - 

* Was it fieep that impaired my memory? Was it delufion ? Was 
it an error of judgment? Or was it the deftined rewafd of my bad 
attions ? Whatever it-was, Iam fenfible, that until Sacontala return 
to thefe arms, | fhall be plunged in the abyfS of affliétion 

Again. - - - ° ta - - - - - - 

ce (Loobing at the ring.) Howg@ ring, ecouldft thou Jeave that hand, 
adorned with foit long fingers, and fall into a pool, decked only with 
water lilies?——The aunfwer is obvious; Thou art irtatiénal.—But how 
could 1, who was born with a reafonable foul, defert my belbved. 

Again. - - - - : bs ° ¢ © 50° > 

“Ormy darling, whom | treated with difefpeét, and forfook with- 
out reafon, when will this traitor, whole heart is deeply ftung with re- 
pentant forrow, be once more bleffed with a fight of thee ?” 


Doft thou, O reader, recognize the favage in thefe fea- 
tures’? Is he not a man ? Is he not thy brother ? 

The artof painting, is fuppofed nofto have never been éar- 
tied to any degree of perfection in India. I think this muft_ 
be a miftake, or how could the poet have imagined the fol- 
jowing circumftances, 
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The Emperor, delighted with every thing that recalls the 
idea of his beloved, orders a pi¢ture of her, that had been 
painted by one of her damfels, to be brought’ to him: -and 
prefenting it to his prime minifter, he fays, 


** Madb, There are fo many female figures on this canvas, that I can. 
nat well diftinguith the lady Sacontala. 

** Dufom. Which of the figures do you conceive to be intended for 
the queen ? 

“* Madb. (Examining the piflure.) It is the, ' imagine, who looks a 
little fatigued ; and the ftring of her veft rather loofe ; the flencer falks 
of her arms falling languidly, a few bright drops on her face, and fome 
flowers dropping from her untied locks, That muft be the queen ; and 
the reft, | fuppefe, are her damfels, 

“* Dnfom. You judge well ; but my affection requires fomething more 
in the piece, Behdes, through fome defeét in the colouring, a tear 
ems trickling down her cheek, which ill fuits the ftate in which I defired 
to fee her painted. (To the dam/el.) The piéture, @ Chaturica, is unfie 
nithed. Go back to the painting room, and bring the implements of thy 
art. 

“ Madb. What elfe is to be painted? 

** Dufom. In this laudfcape, my friend, ' with to fee reprefented, 
the river Malini, with fome amorous flamingos on its green margin; 
Farther back maft appear fome hills near the mountain Himalya for- 
sounded with herds of Chamaras ; and in the fore ground, a dark {pread- 
ing tree, with fome mantles of woven bark fufpended on its branches, to 
be dried by the fun beams; while a pair of black antelupes couch in its 
nee palig the female gently robs her beautiful forehead on the born of 
the r 


Other particulars are added, which we mutt omit, ° thet 
clearly prove the poet was well®acquainted with the en- 
chanting ers of the pencil. This fcene is concluded, 
with the ing beautiful apoftrophe of the king, fuggett- 


ed by his prefent fituation. 


‘* Why do I thus indulge unremitted grief? That intercourf with 
my darling which dreams would give, is prevented by my continual in- 
ability to repofe : and my tears will not fuffer me to view her diftinély 
even in this piéture’!” 


Thefe extraéts are already too long ; but long as they are, 
A cannot clofe the book without tranfcribing what follows, 


** A Warder enters with aleaf. ~ uy 
“* Ward. May the king profper!—The chief minifter fends this 
meflage ; “ 1 have carefully ftated a cafe which has ariien in the oe 
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sand accurately committed it to writting: let the king deign to con- 
ir” 


« Difbm. Give me the leaf.——( Receiving it, and reading. )—‘* Be it 
ted at the foot of the king, that a merchant named Dhanavridd- 
hi, who had extenfive commerce at fa, was loft in a late thipwreck : 
he had no child born; and has left a fortune of many millions, which 
belong, if the king commands, to the royal treafury.”—(With forrow.) 
Oh! how great a misfortune itis to dic childle&! Yet with his affu- 
ence he muft have had many wives :—ict an enquiry be made wheth- 
er any one of them is pregnant. 

«“ Ward. 4 have heard that his wife, the daughter of an excellent 
man, named Sacetaca, has already performed the ceremonics ufual on 
pregnancy. , 

“ Dufbm. The child, though unborn, has a title to his father’s pro- 

ty —Go : bid the minifter make my judgments public, 

“ Ward. | obey. ( Going.) 

* Dufom. Stay awhiie ( Mufing.) 

*s Ward. (Returning ) | am here, 

“ Dafom, Whether he had, or bad not left offspring, the eftate thould 
not have been forfeited ——Let it be prochaimed, shat whatever kinfman 
any one of my fubjetts may lefe, Dujomanta (excepting always the cafe of 
forfeiture for crimes) will jupp!y iu tender affettion, the place of that kinfman. 





Woaat a noble idea, and how properly introduced ! The 


king, feeling what it is to be deprived of the tendereft con- 
neGtions he had, learns to be interefted for thofe, 
who are in fimilar circumftances of diftrefs.—Does not the 
man, who can cherilh fuch ideas, deferve to be embraced as 
a brother, by all the virtuous part of the human race ! 


Remarks on fome Englifh Plays. 


Tue following remarks were written on a coile@ion of 


plays, that were depofited by the learned Lord of the 
manor at an Inn in a rifing village in the North of Scot- 
land, for the entertainment of travellers. The collec. 
tion at firft included the greateft part of the a@iing plays 
in Britain; and, as the owner of the village delighted “ to 
dwell among his own people,” when a ceffation from bufi- 
nefs permitted, he ufed to amufe himfelf at times, during 
thefe intervals of leifure, in glancing over fuch of the 
plays as attracted his notice. On finithing the perufal, 
he wrote on a blank leaf fach obfervations as cccusred 


x Lord Grown lantern 
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to him on the occafion. It was found, however, 
confequence of thefe annotations, many of the plays were 
carried off by travellers; fo that before the keeper of 
the library was aware of it, the collection was g 
diminifhed. This was no fooner perceived, than it oc- 
curred to him that the larceny had been occafioned by 
the annotations. He regretted that fo many of them 
had been loft ; and to prefervé what remained from un- 
dergoing the fame fate, he fet himfelf to tranfcribe the 
whole of the annotations. Thefe afterwards fell into 






















the hands of a gentleman, who caufed them to be print. Teer 

ed for prefervation, along with.a fmall colleétion inti: on 

tuled Mifcellanies in profe and verfe. The remarks ex- and j 

tend to above an hundred of the moft popular plays, far. the d 

ces, and operas in the Englith lauguage. Severalo- good 

ther modern publications are alfo reviewed ina fepa- a 

" + ‘ ac 

rate article. From this colle¢tion, they are tran. geri 

{c¥ibed into this mifcellany. The numerous acquaint lence 

ance of the learned author will be at no lofs to recog- the 1 

nize his Lordfhip’s elegant pen in thefe fhort notices, the | 

* As the work waqnot printed for fale, the Editor thinks - 

he will perform an acceptable fervice, by rendering 

them more acceffible to the public. 

Ts 

and 

The Hypocrite, a Comedy. - 

Tus plagiary mode of forming plays, has, in our fervile age, become - 
from the want of original genius. The fcenes berrowed from 

Cibber, are generally good. The tranflations from Moliere, fall ma Fa 

pelt Aone of the fenfe, humour and propriety of the original. The th 
compiler’s additions are very diftinguifhable from the reft. There is 


certainly an impropriety and ill judgment, in transferring the characters 
of Tartuffe and Wolf, the opulent pricfts of eftablithed fuperftition, to 
the perfon of a poor enthufiaftic fanatie preacher. The fame author 
has exhaufted the original fpirit ofthe Plain Dealer, and metamorph- 
ofed it into a very infipid comedy, in the true tafte of modern aliera 
tion. 


<.2e4 
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er of A true Widow, a Comedy, 
t | Tax fcenes in this play are loofe and unconne&ted. Some of the cha+ 





raGters are outré, and there is hardly any plot, yet the language is eafy 
und natural. We find in xt true unaffeSed wit, and materials which 
would make a great figure in modern comedy. 










1 un- 

Pos The Squire of Alfatia, a Comedy. 

rint. Tarre is a great variety of amufing adventure in this play, with fome 

inti: fcenes and natural characters; yet it falls off reroarkably after the 
aét, which is a piece of true comedy. Sir Edward is as pleafant 

eX. and juft a character of a fenfible worthy gentleman, a8 can be found in 

far. the drama, or in real life; and the moral of this play is liberal and 






good, in various views, J value this play the more, as | was much 

dagainft the author, by Dryden’s admirable fatire ia the 
Mackflecnoe; but great wits have great pride and malice. Pope, with 
genips much inferior to Dryden, difcovers a fimilar pride and malevos 
lence, by his illiberal abufe of Colly Cibber, in his Dunciad; im which 
the malice is very natural, and the wit is very artificial. On the whale, 








eS, the play, though not altogether of a piece with the firft act, merits the 
aks character as expreffed in the dedication by its patron, “ of a true and 
ng diverting comedy,” 






The Beaux Stratagem, a Comedy. 


Tas is a pleafant comedy, has great variety of character and humour, 
and is very entertaining, when well performed on the itage. These is 
lefs of the affe&ted ftudied wit, and more of natural converfation and 
humour, than is to be found in moit of our later comedies. In this ageg 
dramatic genius exifts not ; and, 

** Nature flies us like enchanted ground *.” 


Farquhar, however, neither in this, nor any of his plays, is able altoges 
ther to avoid fome touches of low and indelicate humour. 












Polly, an Opera, by Gay. 


Tue introductidn, by way of prologue, is perfe&tly in the happy ftile 
and tafte of the prologue to the Beggar’s Opera. Every fentence con 
veys, in eafy, proper, and fignificant language, ftrekes of faiise on the 
vices of the times, with peculiar force and ploafantry. There is hed 
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no ftudied affeStation, and quaintnefs, which generally infeft our me 
dern wit, and gratify a prevailing ill tafte. A laboured fingularity & 
expreffion, and porhpous language, difguife the defects of fenfe ang 
true genius, from the days of ancient Seneca, down to a very modem 
and popular -hiftorian of the Roman empire *. Gay and Swift are, t 
think, the only unaffected Englith wits. I except the old poets, Shake 
fpear, Johnfon, and Fletcher, ‘and the fingular wit and fatire of the 
Rehearfal. 


Rulea Wife, and have a Wife, a Comedy. 


‘Tats is an admirable comedy. ‘The characters are natural, and th 
converfation eafy. The adventures are wrought up in an a; ens 
tertaining manner. The humcur is unaffected, highly entertaining, 
and perfectly in character. All isin the old, plain, and happy ftyle of 
try, which enlivens without conftraining the author’s compofition, 
he baneful reftoration introduced many and lafting evils to Britain; 
and, among the reft, a falfe corrupted tafte in dramatic entertainments, 
From that period, our comedy has been infefted with plots, immord 
and improbable, with affected fimilés and ftudied wit, which, like the 
prologue of Bayes, may ferve equally for any character or any play. 
Garrick has altered this comedy, and, as ufual, for the worfe. 


Epicene, or the Silent Woman, a Comedy. 


A zt the characters of excellent comedy are to be found in this play. 
It is equally admirable in language, compofition, wit, and judgment. 
Dryden beftows high encomiums upon it, and prefers it to al] the Eng- 
lith comedies in his time ; and I believe it is ftill entitled to the fame 
pre-eminence. 


The Mock Dottor, or the Dumb Lady cured, a Comedy. 


Tus is a tolerable tranflatien from Moliere. ‘Fhe pleafant najvet? of 
the original is not fully preferved, and in fome paffages a low indecent 
Humour is introduted, to fuit the tafte of a London audience. The 
fongs are not a tranflation; but they are wretcliedly in the modeni 
London tatfte. 


The Mifer, a Comedy. 


‘Tuts is alfo a tranflation from Moliere, and executed in a better tafte, 
and in more conformity to the original than the former. But the af- 
fected Coquette, the pert Chambermaid, and the Footman, are partly 


* Lord Mansfield being afked his opiniun of the ftyle of this celebrated writer, replica * his 
Sominabic.”” 
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moulded into characters of modern Englifh comedy, and fuit ill with 
the mafterly fimplicity of the reft, though they ferve to make the play 
gore current and entertaining en a London Theatre. 


The Twin Rivals, a Comedy. 


Pore fays juftly, 

“ What pert low dialogue has Farquhar writ.” - 
hough his humour is often low, and what is much worfe, often inde 
cent, yet he had talents for writing comedy. He copies well from low 
life. His characters are natural, and maintained with uniformity, and 
well diftinguifhed. But his higher charaéters are affected. His plots 
are amufing, but commonly deficient in judgment and regularity ; and 
upon the whole, his plays will always be entertaining on the a pee 
they will not ftand without cenfure, a. trial of tafte and } itici 
in the clofet. 


The Provoked Hufband, a Comedy. 


ItamwK this is the very beft-of our modern comedies*. . The charac-: 
ters, both high and low, are formed from real life, finely diftinguifhed, 
and exactly maintained. The ferious converfations are elegant, yet nae 
tural. The comical part is in a high degree entertaining, without in- 
decency. The plot is interefting; and the cataftrophe is juft ; for me- 
ritand virtue are encouraged and rewarded; vice and folly are chaf-~' 
tied, and expofed to contempt. 


The Recruiting Officer, a Comedy. 


{ Vide Remark on the Twio Rival. ] 


The Way of the World, a Comedy. 


Concreve writes with the greateft purity of languages and all the 
charms of wit. But we muft be told in the courfe of the dialogue, who 


are intended for wits, and who for fools, otherwife we ¢ 

ditinguifh them, they all {peak fo wittily. Indeed, the author, utters 
hisown wit and language in every character, with little diftinction.. 
His plots and cataftrophés are generally perplexed and improbable, 
Though the language is pure 4, proper, yet I cannot help thinking,- 


+ & The word Modern is equivocal, and feems here to be applied to comedies written the 
Reforation This explanation appears neceflary to make the prefent article confideat with the 


‘Scomium befowed on * The Silent, Womaa.’’ 
Ua 
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that it behe too ftudied, and even affeGted, cither for natural conven 
fation, “ as men do ufe,"”” or for the true dramatic dialogue, The 
Ret are however well diftinguifhed, for the moft_ part - wi 
maintained, and the true {pirit of comedy prevails in \many 
icenes. 


The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Paftoral' Comedy. 


Tus excellent piece doés honour to North Britain. ‘There is no paf. 
teral in the Eriglith language comparable to it ; and I believe there i 
none in any janguage fuperior to it. 


The Fair Penitent, a Tragedy, by Rowe. 


p ge author has the merit of fentiment, delicacy and powers, to touch 
e unthinking tender paffions ; but Shakcfpear is my model of dra 
matic excellence, and the comparifon diminifhes Rowe. ‘He is too 
romantic-in his plots. There is a flowing famenefs of language m 
all his characters; and he pours out a_profufion of pectical words, withe 
out any meafure of Shakefpear’s nervous ftrength, and fententious 
meanitig. I do not think this play either bad or good enough for par 


oon 30 The plain Dealer, a Comedy. 


This play has 4 Bod deal of pleafant ‘wit, and fevere fatite. The 
characters are well diftinguifhed and preferved, and the plot is lefs per. 
plexed than in the bulk of modern comedies. A wretched a:tempt 
was lately made to alter this play, (i, e. to mar it in the fashionable 
way,) to adapt it to the prefent tafe. Perhaps it fucceeded, and had 
arun at London: I am not informed, but I think it probable, asit 
_ wulgarized a play of wacommon fpirit fo very remarkably. 


-Romeoand Juliet, a Tragedy. 

Tk fahcy, delicacy; and love in this play, the inimitable prod ion of 
shakefpears genits, are, in my prac) ty blotted by the alterations and 
alditions; f’can ‘allow the propticty of tetrenching fome of Shake 
fpear's {cents But } do not chink it poffible to add, or alter in’ the pro- 
diitions of fo fingular and faperivr a genus, without apparent incongra- 
we d abfurdity, though a London audience cannot perceive it. 

very attitude of the ‘prints thews 2 prevailing ill tafte ; they are 
theatrical and affected, unlike Shakefpear and Nature. Shakefpear’s 
‘ponchufion ef tiispiay might be retrenched; but as it ands, will bs 


$ Bes Johnfon. 
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ned by true judges, as infinitely fuperior in poetry, judgment, and 


Taterce, to the modern alteration. It ends with a melancholy, yet 


g reconcilement of the two families; and with thefe two fimple, 
patural, and tender lines, 


“ For never was a ftory of more woe, 
«“ Than this of Juliet and her Romeo;” 


which the reader of talte may compare to the ftiff unmeaning modern 
ones. 


Coriolanus, a Tragedy, by Shakefpear. 


Joorcrors readers will find much more of Shakefpear’s merit, and pe- 
culiar genius in this piece, than our critics allow. On the whole, I 
think the managers and critics difcover a remarkable defe& of true 
tafte and judgment in the modelling of this play; which, from Shake- 

r’s precious materials, might eafily be formed into one of the moft 
pleafing and perfe& entertainments on the Britifh ftage. I muft often 
repeat, that in modelling Shakefpear’s plays for the ftage, judicious re- 
trenchment, and fometimes an alteration in the arrangement of {cenes, 
may be allowed, but not a word to be altered or added. I have an o- 
pinion, almoft to devotion, of Shakefpear’s peculiar and extraordinary 
genius, and can hardly forbear application of a fcriptural anathema to 
fuch innovators *. The conduct of Coriolanus, rightly judged, was nei- 
ther bafe nor treacherous. It was noble. Though induced by the in- 
treaties, and indeed by the irrefiftible perfuafions of his excellent moa- 
ther, he faved the ungrareful Romans, yet he made a prudent and ad- 
vantageous peace for the Volfcians. Confcious ef innocence, he de- 
ferted not their fervice, but retarned with their army, and in open fe- 
nate, with his ufual magnanimity, maintained his defence, and was 
facrificed, not to the juftice of the ftate, but to the jealoufy of his am- 
bitious rival. Shaketpear has moft forcibly and judicioufly introduced 
his juftification, in his muther’s admirable {pecch, which apparently 


convinced Aufidius himfelf. She fays, 


Thou knowelt, great fon, the end of war’s uncertain. 
If it were fo, that our requeft did tend 
To fave the Romans, thereby to deitroy 
The Volicians, whom you ferve, you might condemn us 
As poifoners of your honour; no, our {uit 
Is, that you reconcile them; that cach, on either fide, 

“ Give all hail unto thee, and cry, be bleft 

“ For making up the Peace.” 

In this fair view, the Coriolanus of hiftory, and of Shakefpear, is a 
great ancient character, mifunderitood by our modern critics. 


* For Uteftfy unto every man that hearcth the @Words of the prophecy of this book, ifany man 


‘Mall add wato thefe things, Ged Mall add unto him: the plagucs that arc written in this 


if sy man Mall take away from the werds,of the book of this prophecy, God thall iake away his 
fe vit of the Douk of life, andeut of theholy city, and from the things which are writtea Ja thie 


&, Kev. geil, 12, ip 
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Reflections on the Baflille, continued from page oe 


* Wurat then is the end and refult of thefe obfervations? It is this— 
, At the moment in which I write, the ‘caufe of liberty and that of def 
potifm are pleaded on oppofite fides, from one end of Europe tothe 
other, and every friend of humanity has a right to interfere in the pro- 
cefs. I wil! uot indeed carry my plea to the Divan at Conftantinople ; 
they would fot underftand me: but other powers are more or le(s en- 
lightened; princes read ; their children read. Often have they read, 
it is truey that abfolute. powcr. tended to the oppreffion of the people; 
of that they are-pretty well convinced : but that it was neither advan. 
tageous ner.defireable for monarchs themfelves, is a circumftance far 
from being fo .gencrally acknowledged, though no. lefs inconteftible. 
People are.cacful not to acquaint them with this; on the contrary, they 
repeaty they,incefiantly inculcate, that their greateft intereft, that to 
whichevery thing ought to give way, is their being abjolute maflers, 
Well, the memoirs of the Baftille are proofs in point. We know that 
the foleapiwer to all complaints, to every remonftrance, was reafons of 
Siate. Laddrefs myfelf to all who fav: ur defpotifm, thus: 1 fummon, 
Ladjure-yow, among all that imumerable crowd of prifoners fhut up 
in the Baftille, from. Richelicu, down to the prefent time, to point out 
a* fingle one whom the interef of the fate required to be deprived of 
that legitimate right, conumon to all mén, of being judged publicly and 
according to law. : 

“ bet yyy @u:to prove to me, that the intereff of the King, the authority, 
of the Kangy-were ever the motive of thefe tyrannic imprifonings. On 
the contrary, all the facts without exception evidently prove, that the 
principles-of thefe odious detentions was always private intereft, efpe- 
cially, that kind, of intereit common to all the agents of power, to be all 
powerful in their r-fpective places. 

“ I conclude, and you cannot deny my conclufion, that defpotifm is 
an excellent’ fyftem for all, its mini:ers; excellent for their paffions, 
their fortune, their pride, their revenge, their pleafures; but deteftable 
fer the people whom it crufhes; deteftable alfo for Kings, whom it‘ren- 
ders edhe and contemptible, all whefe faults it eccafions, all whofe 
misfortunes, and fometimes their ruin. 

“ There i#a* principle of juft reafon in all men; and fo well do the 
people feel that it is not Kings who are interefted in reigning defpoti- 
cally, that it isto them they always raife their voice and their Com- 
Psimesagdink the atts.of defpotiim ; and, on the other hand, munitters 
have always been fofenfible of the fame truth, that they have held it 


. 


“ #Texcept only. “ the man with the irom maék,”’ a fast fingular in all its circumftances,? and 
Wit ivcan be! compared to nothing clic; whieh befidcs would fil prove nothing, ince the treat. 
ment of (ris prifotcr mutt have paucesded trum a funcimecaial cirui, an ciiginal wrong [that oughg 
nut ty Lave Deca cuuunitted. = 39 
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4n invariable maxiny to prevent by all means the complaint from ever 
the ear of the monarch. 

« Let me fuppofe for a monient, that as we fee in fome Fairy Tales, 
there was a fupernatural power to oblige men to bring out, in fpite of 
themfelves, all that lay in the botttm of their heart, fo that their moft 
fecret thoughts fhould appear on their lips. ‘his then would be the 
exact cvery day’s language of Courtiers to their King : “ When we tell 
“yon, Sire, that yout power is abfelnte, untimited, above ail laws, and 
« derived to you from God, it is not becaufe we believe a word of it 
“ we know well that Ged has given no perfon fuch a power; nor is 
« it becaufe you have need of a power of that kind >, were yours only 
« what it fhould be, the power of executing the law, your exalted rank 
“ raife you fo far above other men, fo readily bring all poffible enjoy- 
“ ments within your reach, without encroaching upon thole of others, 
« that unlefs you are totally infenfible, you can have no defire to be 
* unjuft to any one. But, Sire, it is not fo with us; if your fortune be 
“ made, ours is not: You are too great to have any thing to contend 
“ for, to envy any perfon; but we muit have riches, honours, power; 
“* we have enemies, rivals, men jealous of us, diftra*tors; and we 
« want, not without reafon, to invade, ufurp, pillage, infult, opprcfs, 
“ and take otr revenge with impunity; and, therefore, Sire, if it be 
“ not neceflary that you fhould be abfolute on your own account, at 
“ Jeaft you fhould be fo on ours; it is in your name that we muit be 
* enabled to accomplifh and to attempt every thing; you muft never 
% {peak to any perfon but ourfelves, becaufe they may be able to teil 
® you the truth, and that you fhould never know; there muft be Bait- 
“ tilles to overawe the prefumptuous, who fhould dare to find fault 
“ that we governed in your name, In a wor, Sire, the whole. fecret 
“ of the art of reigning, confifts in this principle, that in order to ren- 
“ der a King traly a King, it is neceffary that the delegates of his aw 
“ thority fhould be able to abufe it in every way, and to do all the 
“ evil they with, without the Sovereign ever knowing a particle of the 
“ matter, without any perfon having the right to complain ef it, and 
* without their being refponfible for fuch conduct.” 

“ Such is the confeffion of the faith of defpotiim: ye princes and 
monarchs, defire now to be abfolute, that your minifters, your com- 
manders, your intendants, and their clerks, may be tyrants under your 
mame, and that for their pleafure you may be deceived, degraded, 
plundered, and detefted.” 
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